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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
♦** 

THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 
The story has lately come to us of an experience of two exceedingly 
well-trained, successful nurses who, after doing private nursing in the 
city where they were trained and tiring of it, decided to strike out for 
themselves in another section of the country and in another line of 
work. Their savings of many years were put into this venture, but 
proved to be inadequate for its constructive period, and eventually they 
were obliged to give it up and to turn again to nursing as a means of 
obtaining the necessaries of life, starting out with the assurance that, 
because of their earlier success, they would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing recognition at once in their new surroundings. 

In the meantime, they had allowed their membership in their alumnaa 
association to lapse. They had not identified themselves with any nurs- 
ing organization in changing their location, and they were without per- 
sonal introductions to the central registry or to the women at the head 
of any of the different lines of work in which they were competent to 
engage, and found themselves looked upon with distrust and with no 
way of securing an opening for the work in which they had been so suc- 
cessful for years at home. The school from which they were graduates 
had changed hands, they were unknown to its present superintendent, 
and in desperation they appealed to the superintendent under whom they 
were trained for assistance in their dilemma, making bitter complaints 
of the lack of assistance from the women in places of authority to 
whom they had applied for positions. Their superintendent happened 
to be a woman well known in nursing circles over the country because of 
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her place in organization life, and she was able with a few cards of in- 
troduction to break down the barriers which were keeping them from 
proper recognition among the nurses of the community. 

This experience, we know, is not unusual, for good women not real- 
izing the need of proper credentials are drifting about the country, 
especially through the West, and are surprised to find that they are not 
cordially received, but are looked upon oftentimes with suspicion by 
members of their own profession. There are so many women calling 
themselves nurses — graduates of correspondence schools, discharged 
probationers, etc. — floating about everywhere, attempting to impose upon 
registries, upon the medical profession, and upon the public, that the 
time has passed when even reputable nurses can go into a new country, 
however great the need for their services, and be received on their word 
alone. 

If, in the case we have referred to, the superintendent under whom 
these women were trained had happened to have died, or had been 
unwilling after long years to assume the responsibility of recommending 
them, they might have been reduced to serious straits before they could 
have extricated themselves from their unpleasant position. If they had 
continued their membership in their own alumnae or county association, 
or had kept their names on the directory maintained where they were 
known, they could easily have returned to their home city. They would 
only have needed to have given the names of the president and secretary 
of that association to have obtained all the endorsement necessary for 
recognition, but they had burned their bridges behind them. 

With the whole group of affiliated nursing organizations engaged in 
sifting out the undesirable members, proof of membership and state 
registration, where such has been obtained, are a guarantee of profes- 
sional equipment and moral status. 

Whether these nurses were registered in their state or not we are 
unable to say, but this happened in a state where registration had not 
been secured, so that was not made the test of their fitness. 

EDUCATION OF BOARDS OF MANAGERS 
That earnest, conscientious, painstaking men and women who make 
up the personnel of boards of managers of hospitals and the training 
schools attached to them often need enlightenment and education as to 
the higher ideals of hospitals and nursing service goes without saying. 
Such appointments are usually made from people without experience, 
and decisions vital to the welfare of the institutions under their direc- 
tion are made along technical lines but without technical knowledge. 
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Hospitals and training schools with other groups of charitable institu- 
tions differ from those strictly educational in character, in that their 
trustees are not expected or required to be specially familiar with the 
affairs of their boards before appointment, and are too frequently selected 
through political, financial, or social influence. On general principles, 
we would say that after appointment they become exceedingly interested, 
and after years of experience render valuable service, and it is the ex- 
ception when a man or woman is so set in their own esteem that they are 
not willing to learn from those who, although occupying subordinate 
positions, do possess that special knowledge which is necessary for the 
welfare of the institution. 

At this time when the underlying principles of nursing education 
are being attacked from commercial motives or through misunderstand- 
ing, nurses occupying a hospital position, whether superintendent of 
the institution or of the nursing department, should lose no opportu- 
nity that offers to courageously and tactfully present to their boards, 
either individually or as a whole, the higher ideals of nursing education. 
No better opportunity offers for presenting such ideals than when they 
are called upon to present the annual report of their department before 
their boards or at the time of graduating exercises, especially the latter, 
when the nurses are the centre of interest, and the minds not only of 
members of the board but of friends of the institution and of the nurses 
are concentrated upon the welfare of those about to complete their 
services in the hospital. 

As an illustration of what we mean, we quote from the nineteenth 
annual report of the Metropolitan Training School for Nurses, New 
York City, given by the superintendent of the training school, Miss 
Ward, on May 25, 1911, in which she says, in part: 

" Since the school was registered under the state law in 1904, a 
definite educational standard for admission has been required. Through- 
out the period since registration the Regents have been most lenient in 
the matter of entrance requirements, but the lines are being drawn a 
little more closely and we are now required to forward to Albany a 
report of preliminary work done by each probationer before she may be 
accepted as a pupil. This strict adherence to entrance requirements 
means a great advance in the professional training of the nurse; it 
means more efficient and more intelligent work done by her, and better 
results for the instructors. Her mind is already somewhat disciplined, 
so that it is easier to meet what is required of her: that she must know 
not only what to do but why she does it. Such knowledge comes only 
with hard study and much and constant attention to routine work, and 
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the ability to hold to this is gained to a considerable extent through 
preliminary training. 

" Yet, in the face of these stricter requirements, we graduate to-day 
the largest class in the history of the school — thirty in number. We 
trust, that not only have they been trained in the technic of their pro- 
fession, but that they also possess the equally necessary requirements 
of sympathy, tact, and understanding. One of the members closes her 
three years with an average of 96% in practical and theoretical work; 
a close second has 96^. The emergency station which has just been 
opened will meet a long felt need for rounding out the training of the 
nurses. 

"During the year there were 203 applications for admission to the 
school. A large number of applicants is most important, as it enables 
us to select only the desirable material." 

Miss Ward, in these few words, has shown the advantages to her 
school of the educational side of state registration in New York. The 
most unenlightened person who listened to her cannot have failed to 
grasp her meaning. One never knows how far-reaching may be the 
effect of such knowledge when presented to a mixed audience. 

Equally important, but not so definite as to time, is the influence 
of the private duty nurses who spend weeks at a time in the homes of 
just this class of people from whom the members of boards are ap- 
pointed. To be intelligently informed of the nursing side of all our 
great problems is a necessary part of every private duty nurse's equip- 
ment, if she is to be a helpful factor in nursing progress. 

THE POWER OP PROTEST 

We are publishing in the letter department this month a letter from 
Dr. William S. Higbee, president of the Board of Examiners of Nurses 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which we understand he is circulating 
broadly, and in which he protests against the misrepresentations con- 
tained in the circulars sent out by the " Philadelphia School for Nurses," 
in which the impression is given to the public that this institution is a 
benevolent enterprise. 

What Dr. Higbee says of this school applies to many of the short 
course schools. Up to the present time there has been no point of law 
which can touch these people, but with the power of the state association 
back of him we believe Dr. Higbee's letter will carry weight with many 
people. 

The Registered Nurses' Association of Monroe County and vicinity 
of Rochester, N. Y., has, during the past year or two, had its attention 
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called to the fact that a correspondence school was existing in its city, 
clippings from newspapers published in far-distant sections of the coun- 
try having been sent to the members. For a long time it was impossible 
to ascertain where the school was located, as only a post-office box num- 
ber was given as its address. The detail of the story is too long to 
recount, but finally, through the Chamber of Commerce, the needed 
information was obtained, and it was found that a physician in good 
standing and a member of the county medical society was preparing the 
literature of the school, its proprietor being a layman. The physician 
was a young man and a graduate of a Canadian university. 

The nurses' association sent a letter to the medical society, calling 
its attention to the fact that one of its members was engaged in this 
unethical business, at the same time asking all other medical societies 
of the city to join in the protest. 

The result is that, upon the request of the medical society, the phy- 
sician has severed his connection with the correspondence school for 
nurses, and we believe much could be done to discountenance such 
schools, which exist through the ignorance of the public, if reputable 
physicians and nurses would take the trouble to protest against them. 

THE RED CROSS 

The Ninth International Eed Cross Conference being in session in 
Washington at the time of the closing of these pages, Miss Delano, the 
editor of the Eed Cross Department, has been unable to send a report 
of that conference or the departmental material for this number of the 
Journal. At this conference there is an excellent representation of 
Eed Cross nurses, and a full report of that part of the proceedings of 
special interest to our readers will be given in the next issue. Those 
who are following the newspaper reports must realize that they are 
missing a wonderfully interesting occasion in not being present. Al- 
ready the convention is pronounced a great success. 

Word from headquarters is to the effect that thousands of refugees 
from the flooded districts of the Mississippi are being cared for by the 
Eed Cross, and that ten nurses are on duty, sent through the nursing 
service committees of the Eed Cross in New Orleans and Kansas City. 

AN APPEAL TO THE HOSPITAL WORKERS 

Some months ago we made an appeal to the private nurses of the 

country to send us little sketches of their work, etc., and we have been 

so pleased and gratified by the response, in the shape of helpful and 

interesting papers, that we want to make the same request of surgical, 
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operating-room, and head nurses to send us short papers on modern 
hospital methods and improvements, to be paid for at our regular rate. 
Such papers will be of special value to nurses in other hospitals or to 
those in private nursing who wish to keep in touch with the newer 
methods of institutions. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE APPLIED TO NURSING EDUCATION 

Chapter 15 of the twenty-fifth annual report of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor is devoted to the subject of vocational guidance, 
a branch of education of very recent development but of growing im- 
portance in many sections of the country. This new field of education 
has within a few years taken definite form as the result of the volun- 
tary service along the same lines given by teachers in public schools and 
other workers. The idea is to encourage the boy or girl who must leave 
school early to think seriously of the work he will engage in, that selec- 
tion may be made along lines for which he has taste and inclination, 
that the means by which he supports himself may be pleasure and not 
drudgery, and to show him what educational advantages are available 
to bring him to a position of highest efficiency in the work he has 
chosen. Various trades or occupations open to young boys and girls 
are investigated, and detailed information regarding them is given for 
those who want it, thereby avoiding so far as possible the thrusting of a 
square peg into a round hole. This work is being carried on either 
by specially organized voluntary societies or by special committees of 
educational and philanthropic organizations as one of their activities. 

The Woman's Municipal League of Boston is an old organization 
that has of recent years taken up this work, and one form of its public 
endeavor is the placing of charts in grammar and high schools giving 
such information as we have outlined above. The last chart published, 
No. 6, is a study of nurse training schools, and in preparing it the com- 
mittee followed its usual method of calling upon individuals possessing 
special knowledge to co-operate with it. 

In this instance, Miss M. E. P. Davis, president of the Massachu- 
setts State Nurses' Association, with other leading nurses of Boston 
has given valuable assistance in outlining the work to be done. The 
chart really stands for a classification of training schools in the city of 
Boston. It is to be placed in the girls' high schools, and to the standards 
advocated by the State Nurses' Association is added the endorsement 
of an established and influential woman's educational organization. 

We shall have more to say about this later, but the subject is full 
of interest to state associations and boards of examiners. Such charts 
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could be arranged for various localities by state and county association 
and posted in every high school in every state. They would certainly 
help to draw the attention of high school girls to the advantages offered 
them in selecting nursing as an occupation. 

A CORRECTION 
In our May issue, we referred to the Bulletin published by the 
National Educational Department at Washington, in which is embodied 
an outline of the present status of nursing education by Miss Adelaide 
Nutting. We are asked to correct an error which appears in this Bulle- 
tin, which gives the adoption of the three years' course by the training 
school connected with the University of Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia to have been in 1904, which should have read 1895, nine years 
earlier than the date recorded. 



THE HABIT POISONS 

By C. E. S. WEBSTER, M.D. 
Assistant Attending Physician to Lincoln Hospital; Physician to Bellevue Out- 
patient Department; Lecturer to the School of Nursing, The 
Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York. 

Second Papee — Tkeatment 

The treatment of the habit poisonings may be divided into the fol- 
lowing stages: (1) withdrawal of the poison; (2) treatment of the 
physical condition consequent on withdrawal of the drug; (3) treatment 
of the physical condition resulting from the use of the drug; (4) treat- 
ment of the causative physical condition, if present; (5) mental read- 
justment. 

The prophylaxis of drug poisoning was spoken of in the former (May) 
issue. The greatest difficulties in carrying to a successful outcome the 
treatment of any morphine habitue lies in the first and last phases of 
the above plan. The withdrawal of the drug calls for the utmost care 
and vigilance on the part of the attendants. The patient cannot and 
will not co-operate; all his efforts being directed to obtaining a supply 
of the drug. If he knows he is to undergo an attempt at cure, he will 
secrete about his person a supply of the poison which may be sufficient 
for the time he expects to be confined; when inquiry is made as to the 
amount he usually takes he will greatly overstate it in order that he may 
be as little inconvenienced as possible when the " cutting down " process 
is undertaken. He will attempt to secure a supply from any one with 



